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POET’S MEMORY 
WEBER 


Monday, June 1958, the Commencement Ad- 
dress Colby College was delivered Dr. Mary 
Ellen Chase, author that best-selling record Maine 
life, The Edge Darkness. Miss Chase’s presence Colby 
carried thoughts back twenty-one 
years another Colby commencement, that 1937, 
when she came Waterville receive the honorary de- 
gree Doctor Humane Letters. That was the first time 
seen Mary Ellen Chase, and was interested see 
her and talk with her because had just been reading 
reading with enthusiasm) some her recently pub- 
lished books: Goodly Heritage (1932), Mary Peters (1934), 
Silas Crockett (1935), and This England (1936). 

memory that earlier occasion included another 
figure, one who sat beside Miss Chase the commence- 
ment platform. For June 21, 1937, Colby College con- 
ferred the honorary degree Doctor Letters upon 
Edna St. Vincent Miilay, and the academic procession 
that morning had had the honor being assigned 
Miss Millay’s escort. 

those days Colby College still functioned “the 
old campus,” and one the reasons why the college was 
planning leave that campus and move new site 
Mayflower Hill was the lack auditorium. spite 
the fact that the institution was then nearly 125, years old, 
possessed hall building which college com- 
mencement could held. The result this lack was that 
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Mary Ellen Chase and Edna St. Vincent Millay received 
their degrees shoddy public auditorium grandilo- 
quently known (locally) Opera House.” 

This worthy edifice had course never been planned 
for college commencements, and there was, naturally 
enough, provision its structure for the arrival 
academic procession through the audience the stage. 
result, two make-shift stairs had been constructed 
either side the orchestra pit—narrow, wooden con- 
traptions—by which the college men and women with 
their caps and gowns were expected mount from the 
floor the auditorium the stage-level. ap- 
proached the footlights, remember noticing how long 
Miss Millay’s black gown was, and recall hoping that 
she would not step she mounted those narrow 
stairs. What she should trip and fall! the fear that 
such disaster might occur, remember whispering 
her that would wise lift the front her gown; and 
just she was about mount the stairs, remember put- 
ting supporting hand under her arm. still recall how 
surprised was discover that she was trembling like 
aspen leaf. had not realized that poet, coming before 
large audience receive honorary degree, could find 
the occasion nerve-tensing and exciting. felt greatly 
relieved when Miss Millay, safely seated her chair 
the platform, turned and grateful whisper 
said: you much for lending that helping 
hand! certainly needed it!” 

skip the rest the morning’s exercises, for with them 
had nothing and therefore have memory 
them, not even the identity the commencement ora- 
tor. Finally, the hour for the recessional arrived, when 
again became duty act escort the famous 
remember that the procession back the campus went 
smoothly and easily, Miss Millay chatting quite freely and 
naturally about Wordsworth and other poets whom she 
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had studied Vassar, until the parade reached the cam- 
pus. There the men and women the procession broke 
ranks, the new Doctor Letters was free doff her robe 
and hood and—gratefully!—light cigarette. 

While were waiting for the hour for the commence- 
ment luncheon arrive, stood group, chatting— 
Mr. Eugen Boissevain (Miss Millay’s husband), Mary Ellen 
Chase, wife, and others having joined us—and while 
thus occupied, Miss Millay was approached some mem- 
ber the Commencement Luncheon Committee with 
request that she “say few words” the luncheon guests 
the conclusion the meal. Thereupon Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, winner the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, and 
now Doctor Letters honoris causa, once took fright. 
remembered how her arm had trembled the Opera 
House stairs. No, she couldn’t, she simply couldn’t, make 
speech. Well, then, persisted the committeeman, would 
she willing read one her poems the crowd? Just 
one poem, any poem? Miss Millay hesitated. She obviously 
wanted “agreeable.” She was good spirits. The 
morning had gone well. But what she should break down 
the middle attempt read poem? Suppose her 
memory went blank! 

happened that Mr. Boissevain was carrying set 
galley-proofs for Miss Millay’s next book poems—the 
book the world now knows Conversation Midnight, pub- 
lished later that year (1937). not sure—I cannot now 
recall—whether Mr. Boissevain offered any those gal- 
ley-proofs not; but did, they were promptly re- 
jected. was clear that Edna St. Vincent Millay recognized 
instantly that her as-yet-unpublished Conversation was not 
suitable for reading commencement-luncheon au- 
dience. 

But what else could she turn to? might read poem 
about the coast Maine,” she tentatively and hesitantly 
suggested, “if only could sure that remember it. 
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But was published fifteen, sixteen years ago, and think 
haven’t looked since!” 

“Could you write out?” asked some one (was her 
husband?). Well, she didn’t know, but she could least 
try! Mr. Boissevain thereupon extracted one the long 
galley-sheets from the set proofs his hand—it was 
Galley 55, containing the text for pages 115, 116, and 117 
the book-to-be—and the present reporter supplied 
stubby lead-pencil, hardly three inches long. Then, seated 
automobile honored Chevrolet!), Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay wrote out pencil the thirty-six lines her 
poem “Exiled,” writing rapidly, hardly pausing con- 
sider recall. When the writing had been accomplished, 
the stubby pencil was returned its owner, and there- 
upon had the effrontery ask whether might also have 
the penciled manuscript, after had served its purpose 
the luncheon table. Yes, might, Miss Millay replied; 
and this point the poet and her husband, along with 
Mary Ellen Chase and other recipients honorary de- 
grees, were ushered off the head table. 

the conclusion the meal, various speeches were 
given: some brief, some not brief; some humorous, some 
not humorous. But last the Master Ceremonies 
got around announcing that was with the greatest 
pleasure that was able inform his listeners that Miss 
Millay had graciously consented read one her poems. 

Miss Millay arose. From position her audience, 
could see that she had spread out the table before her 
the long galley which she had written out the nine 
stanzas her poem. There they were, prop aid her 
memory case she needed such help. But not once did 
she glance down the paper. Few the audience can 
have been aware the fact that that precautionary paper 
was there. Then, clear, bell-like tones, without stum- 
ble, without pause, without slip the tongue, she re- 
cited with fervent sincerity the entire poem. Here is: 
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EXILED 


Searching heart for its true sorrow, 
This the thing find be: 
That weary words and people, 
Sick the city, wanting the sea; 
Wanting the sticky, salty sweetness 
the strong wind and shattered spray; 
Wanting the loud sound and the soft sound 
the big surf that breaks all day. 


Always before about dooryard, 
Marking the reach the winter sea, 

Rooted sand and dragging drift-wood, 
Straggled the purple wild sweet-pea; 

Always climbed the wave morning, 
Shook the sand from shoes night, 

That now caught beneath great buildings, 
Stricken with noise, confused with light. 

could hear the green piles groaning 
Under the windy wooden piers, 

See once again the bobbing barrels, 
And the black sticks that fence the weirs, 


could see the weedy mussels 
Crusting the wrecked and rotting hulls, 

Hear once again the hungry crying 
Overhead, the wheeling gulls, 

Feel once again the shanty straining 
Under the turning the tide, 

Fear once again the rising freshet, 
Dread the bell the fog outside,— 


should happy,—that was happy 
All day long the coast Maine! 

have need hold and handle 
Shells and anchors and ships again! 


should happy, that happy 
Never all since came here. 

too long away from water. 
have need water near. 


who heard Edna St. Vincent Millay that twenty- 
first day June likely ever forget the quality her 


voice she declaimed: 
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should happy,—that was happy 
All day long the coast Maine! 


There need for try describe the applause 
Miss Millay ended her poem and sat down; soon after- 
wards the 1937 Commencement came end. 

the confusion that followed the adjournment, Miss 
Millay and the man who had loaned her the stubby lead- 
pencil never again met. The result was, Mr. Boissevain and 
his poet-wife departed for “the coast Maine” without 
depositing hands the coveted manuscript “Ex- 
iled.” This course gave excuse for writing 
Miss Millay shortly afterwards. reminded her her 
promise leave the autograph with me. After brief de- 
lay, back came Galley mail, and with this additional 
inscription now added ink: 

For Carl Weber 
from 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Colby College 
1937 


Upon receipt this manuscript, became curious 
learn how reliable Miss Millay’s memory the text 
her poem was. got from the library copy her 
Second April (New York, Mitchell Kennerley, 1921), and 
turned pages 66, 67, and which the poem “Ex- 
printed. compared the text printed 1921 
with the hastily written autograph 1937. Sixteen years 
lay between the two, but the texts proved identical. 
Not word, not line, not semi-colon, not comma 
dash, had been changed. Miss Millay’s memory had 
achieved complete and perfect recall. 

famous essay entitled First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” William Hazlitt once quoted remark Words- 
worth’s about sunset and then exclaimed: what 
eyes these poets see After careful examination 
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the galley-sheet which Edna St. Vincent Millay had 
scribbled her lines, was ready exclaim: “With what 
memory these poets remember Not left 
undotted nor left uncrossed! Every colon and semi- 
colon its right place! should now clear the read- 
why call this article Poet’s Memory” instead 

was reminded all this, not only Mary Ellen 
Chase’s re-appearance Colby commencement, but also 
what had read, shortly before that commencement, 
Toby Shafter’s Edna St. Vincent Millay, America’s Best- 
loved Poet (New York, Messner, 1957). There are not few 
things this book which sound like rhapsodies, 
not downright myths, and many glimpses the poet seem 
more like the romantic dreaming inventive, 
girlish biographer than like faithful portraiture. But 
the correctness and reliability one page the book 
can have doubt. page 175, which Miss Shafter 
tells about Miss Millay’s painful experience Florida, 
the year before she came Colby receive the D.Litt. 
degree. 

After spending the winter 1935-1936 Delray Beach, 
the Boissevains moved May 1936, Sanibel Island, 
Florida, arriving the Palms Hotel there hour 
before sunset. They had taken with them the partly com- 
pleted manuscript Conversation Midnight. Shortly 
after their arrival, fire broke out the hotel and the 
manuscript the projected book was total loss. The 
poet and her husband returned “Steepletop,” their 
home Austerlitz, New York, and there, says Miss Shaft- 
er, Edna St. Vincent Millay “began the painful task 
reconstructing her burnt manuscript.” And now comes 
the statement, about the truth and correctness which 
have said have doubt whatsoever. Miss Millay set 
work. passages that had been finished she could 
recall from memory. saying them over and over aloud, 
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she was able rewrite them exactly they had stood” 
(page 175). 

Each one the words this statement has signifi- 
cance. “Exactly they had (my italics). The lines 
Miss Millay recalled were course lines poetry: that 
is, they were regularly rhythmical; they made music. But 
they were not merely sounds, directed the ear; they 
were stand printed page, and Miss Millay saw 
“exactly” how they were intended appear print. 

remember passage her preface the Flowers 
Evil—those poems which she and George Dillon trans- 
lated “from the French Charles Baudelaire” (New York, 
Harper Brothers, 1936)—in which she makes this point 
perfectly clear. Although she speaks there poets” 
and “many poets,” clear that she ranks herself 


among them and that she describing herself she 
writes: 


With most poets, the shape the poem not extraneous attribute 
it: the poem could not conceivably have been written any 
other form. When the image the poem first rises before the sud- 
denly quieted and intensely agitated person who write it, its 
shadowy bulk already dimly outlined. many poets, the 
physical character their poem, its rhythm, its rhyme, its music, 
the way looks the page, quite important the thing they 
wish (Preface, page vii). 


“The way looks the page.” “Exactly.” 
attention exactness, accuracy, the poet shows her 
close alliance with the scholarly world. Though poetry 
was her specialty and music her delight, she 
scholar’s and the scientist’s true spirit, and there 
need question the sincerity her assertion Professor 
Herbert Lipscomb, whom (on October 1936) she 
wrote: have often thought how should like 
true scholar, truly and deeply learned.” Edna St. Vincent 
Millay was learned, far more than those foolish persons 
think who know only about her candle that burned 
both ends. 
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This account the Maine-born poet must not end 
without brief mention two later events, one that took 
place five years after her visit the Colby campus, and 
the other that followed year later. 

Readers will remember that Miss Millay’s first book, 
Renascence and Other Poems, had appeared New York, 
published Mitchell Kennerley, 1917. celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary this book, the Colby 
lege Library planned elaborate Millay Exhibition for 
the spring 1942. Copies all her books were 
display. Miss Millay herself agreed lend the original 
manuscript “Renascence” for the exhibition—Mr. 
Boissevain would New York get the manuscript 
from the safe-deposit box where was kept result, per- 
haps, the experience with the Florida fire)—but, all 
the world knows, “the best laid plans mice and men... 

The date Pearl Harbor intervened. Military and na- 
val activities took the place library exhibitions; and, 
while the Millay Exhibition Colby was held, was 
greatly curtailed affair, with loan the manuscript 
“Renascence.” First editions all the Millay books were 
displayed, but the sole manuscript the exhibition was 
the galley script “Exiled.” 

And now for the second event. 1943 Colby College 
took the first step its long-planned move new cam- 
pus. Classes were held Mayflower Hill for the first 
time during the Summer Session 1943, but the library 
building had not yet been completed, and not until the 
fall 1947 was there Rare Book Room into which the 
Library could move its literary treasures. the meantime, 
these treasures had stored various places—in 
bank Main Street, room the Women’s Gymna- 
sium, and elsewhere. The manuscript “Exiled” was put 
away with utmost care—in fact, with such care that when 
the Treasure Room was finally opened for business the 
fall 1947, the manuscript could not found! For nearly 
ten years remained the list those things that, 
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the confusion moving from the old campus the new, 
had become temporarily happy able 
state that “Exiled” finally turned up, not lost all but 
carefully stowed away! now safely—and permanently 
—housed among the Millay treasures the Rare Book 
Room the new Miller Library, and visitors are there 
invited inspect it, and see with their own eyes the 
evidence what possess the memory poet. 


REVEALING LETTER FROM 
JAMES BLAINE 


LETTER recently discovered among the John Alexander 

Logan correspondence the Yale University Li- 
brary reveals several interesting aspects the character 
James Blaine—aspects which have not hitherto usu- 
ally been associated with the “Plumed Knight” from 
Augusta. From this letter appears that 1886 Blaine 
had resigned himself with rather astonishing placidity 
attacks and misrepresentations the part the press 
and the fact that was almost, reluctantly, last 
private citizen. That his prodigious literary output did 
not reality come easily him itself somewhat 
discovery the light the amount writing pro- 
duced. 

The background the letter grounded the 
cal climate the period and Blaine’s personal relation- 
ships with those who had figured his long 
trious career. Blaine left Augusta for the Congress 1863 
after having served both local newspaperman and 
member the State Legislature. remained the 


Librarian Historical Manuscripts and the Edward House Col- 
lection the Yale University Library. 
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House until 1876 when his Maine constituents sent him 
the Senate for the ensuing five years. 1884, when 
was chosen his party’s standard bearer, Blaine’s running 
mate was the colorful and elusive General John Alexan- 
der Logan, the recipient the letter printed below. 

many respects Logan’s career paralleled that 
Blaine, notwithstanding the fact that they were essen- 
tially diverse personalities. John Logan entered Congress 
from 1858 and remained there intermittently 
until 1871 when went the Senate. 

the time their nomination 1884, both Blaine 
and Logan were out office. Each had long nurtured 
dreams high elective post. Their personal relationship 
has always been open conjecture historians. What 
Blaine thought his running mate and what the Gen- 
eral felt for the doyen the party has never accurately 
been determined. Each, however, strove his mightiest for 
the cause, although Logan more than one occasion 
privately admitted was fighting losing battle. After 
relationship ensued. 

Blaine’s letter Logan, dated Augusta, April 25, 1886, 
reveals much about the two defeated nominees during the 
two year period following the election. Both gentlemen 
were means reconciled their defeat and each an- 
ticipated returning the national arena. While Blaine 
his letter maintained that was “not meddling any 
legislature” and avowed that was “but quiet citizen 
living the most quiet lives,” was undoubtedly much 
concerned with his political fortunes and with the pros- 
pects for 1888. 

Logan for his part had been sent back the Senate 
1885, after enervating inter-party struggle. His con- 
cern for the Army Bill before Congress 1886 and for 
general support for its passing, evidenced the re- 
mark concerning Blaine’s letter, was keeping with 
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his determined interest military and veterans’ affairs, 
The information that his former running mate, re- 
ported the press, was not agreement with his views 
would naturally have irritated the soldiers’ champion 
Congress. Blaine’s assurance that course “never 
sent word any kind any person for against it” 
was intended soothe. The enjoiner that the General 
was not disturbed journalists intent manu- 
facturing disagreement between the two them, was 
also effort Blaine placate his ever sensitive asso- 
ciate. 

There were few better versed the methods the 
contemporary press than was James Blaine. From bitter 
experience could write Logan that cared for 
what the ubiquitous reporter puts circulation.” Ten 
before, the affair the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railroad and the so-called “Mulligan had been 
made public knowledge and Blaine’s role the business 
the subject voluminous newspaper comment. Indeed 
had perhaps cost him the Presidential nomination that 
time. was therefore indeed ironic that describe him- 
self the General “not one the uneasy kind. 

1886 Blaine published volume two his mammoth 
Twenty Years Congress, Part One which had been 
issued 1884. best had been labor fill the days 
after the 1884 defeat—two large volumes, written the 
style the period, and only seldom illustrative the 
personality the author. his letter Logan, Blaine 
noted that writing was “wearing work” and wished the 
General luck his own literary efforts. Shortly there- 
after John Alexander Logan’s Great Conspiracy: Its Origins 
and History appeared print. has been subsequently 
described either dull unimportant both. The re- 
ception the book the time did not, however, dissuade 
Logan from continuing write, for after his death there 
was published the ponderous and pompous book The 
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Volunteer Soldier America, With Memoir the Author and 
Military Reminiscences from General Logan’s Private Journal. 
Blaine’s letter reads follows: 
Augusta, Maine 
April 1886 
Dear General 
Dont fretted disturbed any efforts made 


newspaper reporters represent you and an- 

thank you for speaking cordially regard 
the matter—but want you know that 
not one the uneasy kind and care little for what 
the ubiquitous reporter puts circulation— 

the Army bill you need assurance 
course that never sent word any kind 
any person for against it— 

not meddling any legislature, but 
quiet citizen living the most quiet lives 
—Hope soon hear that your book issued from 
the press. You found sure that wearing 
work— 

With kind regards Mrs. Logan 
very sincerely yours 
BLAINE 
Senator Logan 


THE SOHO BIBLIOGRAPHY HENRY JAMES 


the February 1947 issue this quarterly, the follow- 
ing brief announcement was printed page 14: “Mr. 
Collamore, Hartford, Connecticut, has given his 
entire Henry James Collection the Colby Library. This 
gift such magnitude and importance require 
detailed analysis and report later. All that here 
announce the gift and invite our readers rejoice 
with that the Colby James Collection can now, rea- 
son this immense boost, take rank with the best collec- 
tions Henry James found anywhere.” 
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This brief announcement did not unnoticed the 
literary world. Scholars from New York, Philadelphia, and 
more distant cities began arriving Waterville, order 
inspect some the rarer items Mr. Collamore’s col- 
lection, and when Rupert Hart-Davis, Soho Square, 
London, undertook the publication definitive James 
Bibliography, his agent had make special visit the 
Colby campus. That was more than five years ago. 

The Soho Bibliography Henry James has last ap- 
peared—the authoritative work Leon Edel and Dan 
Laurence. impressive book more than four 
hundred pages, ending with 25-page index. turned 
once page 391, where the name Colby found, and 
were startled find only one page-reference—a reference 
the issue the QUARTERLY for June 
1943 (four years before Mr. Collamore presented his collec- 
tion Colby) which reprinted full Henry 
review Zola’s Nana. noticed also that Mr. 
Collamore was entered the Index Collamore.” 
If, then, were judge this book its Index, would 
not think very highly it! 

Fortunately, however, the Index not good indica- 
tion the wealth and the completeness and the accuracy 
the work. have leafed through the book itself and 
have convinced ourselves that Mr. Laurence—that one 
the two compilers who visited the Colby Library five 
six years ago—missed nothing when came here place 
the Collamore Collection under his microscopic eye. 
have therefore supplemented the publisher’s Index with 
Colby Index our own making, and pages 10, 17, 
(twice), 100, 107, 214, 215, 249, 267, 268, 276, 317, 382, 
and 384, find abundant evidence support our origi- 
nal announcement eleven years ago, that the Colla- 
more gift “is gift magnitude and importance.” 

Edel and Laurence speak the collection 
Colby”; they state that our copy the Point View 
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the only one known; they refer our “unique copy” 
The Real Thing; page 214 they reproduce, illus- 
tration their book, Colby item which (on page 215) 
they call “an important piece”; they note that our copy 
Guy one only five, that our copy The Other 
House one only three, and that share with Har- 
vard the proud possession copy the so-called 
Letter.” Etc., 

The four hundred and more pages this book are 
packed full information, and student Henry 
James will henceforth dare work without the constant 
aid this authoritative compilation. are proud 
find the Colby Collection it; hail the publication 
the book splendid achievement, spite the fact 
that the clerk (or whoever was) who made the Index 
didn’t very thorough job from our admittedly preju- 
diced point view. reading these scholarly pages 
(apart from the Index!) arouses anew our vivid sense 
indebtedness Mr. Collamore. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY RECENT GIFTS 


ROM Mr. WALTER JR., New York City, 
have received “mint” vellum-bound copy the 
privately-printed edition Thomas Hardy’s Indis- 
cretion the Life Heiress. This Copy No. 
edition limited one hundred copies printed the 
Curwen Press, Plaistow, England. inscribed “To 
Mackail from Florence Hardy October 1934.” John 
William Mackail (1859-1945) was the author the bio- 
graphical sketch Hardy which was printed the Order 
Proceedings the unveiling the memorial statue 
Hardy Dorchester, three years before the date Mrs. 
Hardy’s gift this book. Mackail was the son-in-law 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
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Mr. Beinecke has also given two other welcome ad- 
ditions our Hardy Collection. January 22, 1924, 
preparation for the centenary the Royal Society for the 
Prevention Cruelty Animals, Hardy wrote poem 
entitled “Compassion,” intending for inclusion the 
society’s centenary volume, Century Work for 
The poem was duly printed the book, but was also 
printed the London Times, June 16, 1924 (page 15), 
together with statement that the author did not reserve 
copyright the poem. This announcement led im- 
mediate separate reprints, and two these that Mr. 
Beinecke has just given us. Symons rushed fifty 
numbered copies into print the same day the Times 
printing; Mr. Beinecke’s gift Copy No. 10, the num- 
bered limitation being signed Symons. This 
sixteen-page pamphlet was printed the Morland Press 
London, and this copy was originally presented 
Symons Dr. George Charles Williamson. 

The other copy “Compassion” similar. Symons 
this date was directing The First Edition Club, which 
published little periodical called The First Edition and 
Book Collector. encourage subscriptions, Symons offered 
copy Hardy’s poem “the first subscribers” the 
periodical. Fifty copies were “privately printed” for this 
purpose, the type being wholly reset. Mr. Beinecke’s gift 
No. these fifty copies. 

Mrs. David Terry Martin, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
are indebted for autograph letter which Baedeker 
would have called one with three-starred interest—one 
star for the writer, one for the recipient, and one for the 
relative the recipient who presented the letter our 
donor. The letter was written the famous John Ruskin 
the poet William Cox Bennett (1820-1895), from whose 
hands descended those Sir Sydney Cockerell, who 
wrote the following certification the envelope which 
the letter was mailed: “Addressed great-uncle 
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Sydney Cockerell Kew Sept 1949.” Ruskin failed 
write either year place his letter, but the envelope 
postmarked London [18]60,” and ad- 
dressed 

Bennett Esq. 

The Circus, 

Greenwich 


26th December [1860] 
Dear Bennett 


Christmas visits and Christmas thoughts, coming crowds, admit 
hardly any due kind return acceptable time: but pray believe 
sincerity thanks for your beautiful little book. very 
glad have the detached poems this form. will also endeavor 


see the pictures Benton which you speak highly and 
doubt not, justly. 


admire more and more the gentle and loving mind which displays 
itself all your writings, and with most true wishes that you may 


long enjoy what you enjoy and love what you love, remain with all 
Christmas warmth salutation, 


gratefully yours, 


Ruskin’s reference “all your writings” implies his 
familiarity with Bennett’s previously published books 
poetry—Poems (1850), War Songs (1855), Queen Eleanor’s 
Vengeance and Other Poems (1857), and Songs Song-writer 
(1859)—but his mention “beautiful little book” 
“detached poems this form” encourages the idea that 
the Christmas present received Ruskin 1860 was not 
copy any the books just mentioned, but collec- 
tion separate sheets such Bennett known have 
sent Sir Talfourd—sheets which are now the 
British Museum and are there catalogued Collection 
Short Poems, printed Single Sheets [1840-507].” 
The British Museum cataloguer was uncertain the 
date printing these poems William Cox Bennett, 
and therefore possible that John Ruskin’s letter 
1860 provides clue their date. Or, the British Mu- 
seum’s conjectured date correct, Bennett was presenting 
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Ruskin, not with new product, but with copy some 
privately printed poems which had had hand for 
some years. any case, are happy have this letter 
Ruskin’s, with its warmth salutation,” 
and are grateful Mrs. Martin for this first (and yet 
sole) example Ruskin autograph reach the Colby 
Library. 

Mrs. Terry Martin the Library also indebted for 
three holograph letters Laurence Housman; they are 
dated February 29, 1944, June 13, 1947, and July go, 1947, 
and have with various books Housman. one 
the letters laments that not control the copy- 
right some books which have been published 
America,” and another exclaims: “It rejoiced 
heart hear that you admire The Were the 
third letter Housman remarks: was brought with 
lot afflicting Victorian repressions, against which 
soon began rebel when grew up, and have been rebel- 
ling ever since.” 

Miss Irene Cooper Willis, Nutley, Sussex, Eng- 
land, the Library indebted for extensive addition 
the collection books and letters Violet Paget 
non which Miss Willis presented Colby 1952 
(see Vernon Lee Papers” Elizabeth Libbey 
the QUARTERLY, November 1952, pages 
117-119 and 123-129). pages 127-129 the issue an- 
nouncing the original gift, the names more than hun- 
dred Miss Paget’s correspondents were listed, from each 
one whom there was least one letter the collection, 
many cases many letters, and some cases hundreds 
letters. the course the past six years, have 
printed the text some these letters the pages 
this quarterly; they have served illustrate the variety 
and the extent Miss Paget’s correspondence, but what 
have been able print has been more than slight 
illustration the wealth the Vernon Lee Collection. 
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Similarly, Miss Cooper Willis’s 1958 supplement the 
original gift minor addendum, and this brief an- 
nouncement there possibility indicating the im- 
portance the material that has now come the Colby 
College Library. The books include first editions, presen- 
tation copies, autographed and annotated copies; and the 
files correspondence, almost all unpublished, 
rich and varied was the correspondence received six 
years ago. The letters are English and French, Italian 
and German, and mere listing names, such 
shall attempt here, can indicate the value these letters 
students history and government, art and literature, 
psychology and music, all which fields Vernon Lee 
was interested and all which she wrote and published. 
The letters were written over period more than fifty 
years, the earliest being dated 1881, when Violet Paget 
was only 25. number have with her books. Shortly 
after Christmas, 1884, for example, Cosmo Monk- 
house wrote: candid opinion Miss Brown [Vernon 
Lee’s novel] that very nasty.” There are 25, letters 
from Dame Ethel Smyth, one which she discusses 
Henry James’s technique novelist. Let quote 
paragraph from it: 

was delighted get your letter, chock full inter- 
esting points discuss when meet. You answered 
many much more interesting things than actual 
question that don’t complain still being the dark 
whether you agree with me. Roughly this: you 
talk Henry James’s technique—but technique always 
ought be. When the slaves rise and slay their 
master, what then? meant, alluding J., that this 
had happened. Whether his technique, cultivated 
unwholesome way, has gradually absorbed all there 
his vitality, that the ideas behind got crushed out (and 
think this so—but then vengerous and want 
punish artist when loses his best instincts), wheth- 
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the ideas, the power seeing visions, went first and left 
large empty place for the exclusive cultivation ver- 
biage, don’t know. Just read the Introduction his 
Crackanthorpe’s posthumous Studies. this 
‘technique’, heaven save you all from it. one shall 
persuade that any art (except the laying out Laby- 
rinths, which fear longer practiced) indirectness 
expression, wilful confusedness like this sample [from 
the Introduction], will take anyone heaven. certainly 
indirectly will take hell, for get inward swearing 
fits this sort thing.” 

But any attempt here into further details hope- 
less. are forced content ourselves with mere listing 


the names those who wrote the letters: 


Miss Alice Abadam 

Ettore and Emilia Ariani 
Maude (Mrs. Alfred) Benn 
Baroness Knut Boude 

Sir Evan Charteris 

Mme Plana Farina Cini 
Mrs. Sophia Lucy Clifford 
Frances Cobbe 

Mrs. James Darmesteter 
Gabrielle Delzant 

Prof. Edward Dent 

Mme Emile Duclaux 

Ede 

Miss Evans 

Mrs. Karl (Jessie) Hillebrand 
Lilian Anna Hunting 
Annabel (Mrs Huth) Jackson 
Henry James 

Andrew Lang 

Betty Lewis 

Mrs. Lynn Linton 

Mme Louis Loviot 


Ellinor Macafie 

Manson 

Cosmo Monkhouse 
Mme Berthe Noufflard 
Violet Ormond 
Walter Pater 

Mario Pindesi 
David Piper 

Carlo Placci 
Caroline Playne 
Frances Poynter 
Mabel Price 
Flora Priestley 

Mabel Robinson 
Mary Robinson 
Emily Sargent 

John Singer Sargent 
William Sharp 
Dame Ethel Smyth 
Mrs. Marie Stillman 
Mona Taylor 

Arthur Watson 
Evelyn Wimbush 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


Tuts ORGANIZATION was founded April, increase 
the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

five dollars more (undergraduates pay cents, and graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five out 
the Library. Such books must given the 
Associates, The fiscal year the runs from July 140 June 
Members are invited renew their memberships without special 

notification the meetings the society. Officers for 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University, 
Vice-President, Richard Kellenberger. 


Secretary-Treasurer, John McKenna, Librarian. 


Committee Book Purchases: Clifford Osborne (term expires 
1959), Arra Garab (term expires 1960), and (ex officiis) the 
Vice-President, and the Secretary. 
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